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of the debt which England owes the Chamberlains;
but it was by no means accepted as axiomatic in 1874.
For more than two hundred years poverty had been
regarded not as a misfortune, but as a crime, and it
required no small courage to tell the Victorian era that
a return must*be made to the more Christian con-
ception of earlier times.

In due course the remedial measures were applied,
and forty or fifty acres of property were bought. "By
God's help the town shall not know itself," had been
the prophecy of its forceful Mayor, and before long it
was fulfilled. From a by-word of reproach Birming-
ham had become a pattern to the rest of the country,
for the measures mentioned above were not the only
reforms due to the initiative of Mr. Chamberlain. The
lack of pavements, to which Byng had taken exception,
was remedied; the art gallery was enlarged, and the
libraries extended; while baths, parks, and recreation
grounds came into existence. Indeed, it is more than
likely that had Mr, Chamberlain never concerned
himself with national politics his fame as a municipal
administrator would have kept his memory fresh.

Given the circumstances of the time it is not sur-
prising that he acquired by his efforts the reputation of
a Jacobin. In spite of Disraeli contemporary Con-
servatives were inclined to see in criticisms of the abuses
of the existing order an attack on that order itself, and
for them Mr. Chamberlain became an English
Robespierre: above his stinging rhetoric they fancied
they heard the rattle of the tumbril over the cobbled
streets, and the roar of the mob round the guillotine.
Mr. Chamberlain never at any time went out of his
way to conciliate opponents, and at this stage of his
career he seemed positively to delight in enraging